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Ellenbogen Condemns 
Starvation Wages for 
Workers in Textiles 


Startling facts regarding the unbelievably low 
wages which thousands of textile workers are paid 
were revealed by Henry Ellenbogen, representa- 
tive in Congress from Pittsburgh, in an address 
before a mass meeting of textile industry em- 
ployees at the Kensington Labor Lyceum in Phila- 
delphia last week. 

He made a convincing defense of his bill de- 
signed to rehabilitate and stabilize textile labor 
conditions, on which the Labor Committee of the 
House of Representatives in Washington recently 
held exhaustive hearings. 

The Ellenbogen measure prescribes minimum 
wages and maximum hours for unskilled labor. 
The law would be administered by a National 
Textile Commission. 

“The textile workers of America, numbering 
nearly a million and a half, will be condemned to 
the most brutal sort of wage slavery and industrial 
peonage by the ruthless working of our competi- 
tive system if the National Textile Bill is not 
enacted into law at the present session of Con- 
gress,” Representative Ellenbogen said. 


Low Wages in Southern States 


“Textile manufacturers in the North today are 
being deluged with invitations from Southern 
Chambers of Commerce urging them to locate in 
towns where the top wage scale for skilled male 
employees is about $7 a week and where women 
and girls will earn wages of from $3 to $5 a week. 
Samples of this type of low-wage propaganda have 
been filed with the congressional committee now 
preparing its report on the National Textile Bill. 

“There are some 200,000 persons in Pennsyl- 
vania engaged in various types of textile manu- 
facture. Pennsylvania traditionally has taken the 
lead in fighting for higher tariffs to protect textile 
manufacturers. 

“It is admitted that American textile workers 
should be protected against low-cost products 
imported from Japan. The fact is, however, that 
the standards of Pennsylvania textiles are, at this 
moment, menaced more seriously—and immedi- 
ately menaced—by the low-wage competition of 
certain Southern states than they are by Japanese 
competition. The South is today the Japan of the 
American textile industry. 

Plants Migrate to Low-Wage Sections 

“Evidence presented to Congress shows that 
the textile and hosiery industries of Philadel- 
phia and eastern Pennsylvania are losing ground 
rapidly due to the migration of plants from this 
section to the South or to other low-wage areas. 
During the lifetime of the N.R.A. this movement 
of industry was stopped, because the labor pro- 
visions in the codes equalized to a great extent 
the competitive situation between the North and 
the South. Now all those gains are completely 
wiped out. 

“It is the purpose of the Ellenbogen bill to 
enable legitimate industry to remain here in Penn- 
sylvania and we propose to do this without in any 


way penalizing the Southern employer or by pre- 
venting any economically sound development 
along the lines of industrial decentralization. 

“The bill enforces a minimum wage of $15 a 
week for the least skilled worker and permits no 
geographical differentials. Furthermore, the bill 
requires that minimum rates be set up in certain 
sections of the textile industry for the skilled 
operators who will be paid more than $15 a week. 
Experience under the code proved that graded 
minimum wages must be provided or else there 
is a definite tendency for the minimum wage to 
become the maximum.” 
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Drive to Organize Steel Workers 
Planned by American Federation 


William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, states that he is completing the 
tentative budget in connection with the A. F. of 
L. executive council’s campaign to organize the 
workers in the iron and steel industry. The gen- 
eral plan was outlined by the council at its recent 
meeting in Miami, Fla. 

Green said an appeal for funds to finance the 
organization drive would be sent to the 110 na- 
tional and international unions affiliated with the 
Federation. It is expected the drive will be made 
in the spring. 


-@—— 
TEST OF BORDER BLOCKADE 


Arguments went forward in the Federal Court 
in Los Angeles this week in the first test of the 
legality of the state border blockade on transients, 
started last February 1 by the Los Angeles police 
department. John Langan, a mining man, who 
filed suit for an injunction forbidding John E. 
Davis, chief of police, or any of his men from 
interfering with Langan, provided the test case. 

<2 ee ea 
CHARGES AGAINST RYAN 


New Orleans locals of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association will ask impeachment of 
President Joseph P. Ryan of New York on 
charges of misconduct in office, T. J. Darcy, head 
of the white local, declared this week. 


Mrs. Munro Convicted 


“Guilty as charged” was the verdict of a jury 
composed of nine men and three women in the 
Superior Court last Tuesday in the case of Mrs. 
Anna J. Munro, after a trial of several days. The 
defendant was to be sentenced today. 

Mrs. Munro, known in union circles as Anna J. 
Brown, was for many years secretary of the local 
Laundry Workers’ Union, and later secretary of 
the International Union. The union charged that 
through a period of several years she had mis- 
appropriated funds of the union and that destruc- 
tion of books and records had made it difficult to 
check up on her defalcations. These were said to 
approximate $60,000, but the specific charge upon 
which she was convicted was for the embezzle- 
ment of $673. 

This was the second trial of Mrs. Munro, the 
jury in the first trial having failed to agree. The 
jury in the second trial arrived at a verdict after 
but an hour’s deliberation. 
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Reardon Makes Drive 
To Compel Employers 
To Carry Insurance 


The Industrial Accident Commission, after re- 
cently having made a survey of employers in the 
State of California who are not insured for com- 
pensation, has become very much concerned upon 
finding that a great number of these employers 
are not protecting their employees by compensa- 
tion insurance. 


Section 29 of the Workmen’s Compensation, 
Insurance and Safety Act provides that every em- 
ployer shall secure the payment of compensation 
and that any employer failing so to do shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not more than $500, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for a period of time not exceeding six 
months, or by both. 

Thousands Breaking Law 


The survey is reported to have disclosed that 
50,000 California employers are breaking the law 
by failure to carry workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Timothy A. Reardon, state industrial acci- 
dent commissioner, declares that “all of these are 
small employers—‘fly-by-night’ contractors, store- 
keepers and such.” 


In addition to the fact that one failing to secure 
proper compensation insurance is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, an employer who is uninsured and 
whose employee or employees meet with industrial 
injury may be further subjected to a 10 per cent 
penalty based upon the amount of money which is 
necessary to care for the medical and hospital ex- 
penses of the injured employee and of the amount 
of disability indemnity payments paid to him 
weekly as compensation, 

The Industrial Accident Commission is notify- 
ing all of its deputies and agents in the field to 
start and continue a drive until all employers sub- 
ject to the Workmen’s Compensation, Insurance 
and Safety Act carry compensation insurance for 
their employees. 


Many Comply When Notified 


In making this survey the attention of the 
commission has further been called to the fact 
that there are a great number of employers en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in the State of 
California who are not insured. Of course, it will 
be understood that in the case of those farmers 
and agriculturists who indicate an intention of 
rejecting the act and who do post notices of such 
rejection in conspicuous places upon their prem- 
ises serve notice upon their employees that they: 
are not covered by compensation insurance. 


Very recently it was reported by the legal de-: 
partment of the commission that of 843 cases of. 
non-insurance called to the attention of that de- 
partment of the commission more than 600 of the 
recalcitrant employers promptly took out the 
necessary insurance and the remaining 200 or more 
will either be compelled to do the same or be sub-! 
jected to prompt and severe prosecution in the; 
proper courts of the state. 
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Farm Income Restored 


Through Federal Aid 


With a pronounced increase in cash income 
from both crops and livestock in almost every sec- 
tion of the country in 1935 over 1934, accompanied 
by retention of goods in greater value for farm 
consumption and by a relatively smaller increase 
in farmers’ expenditures, the income position of 
the American farmer in 1935 was better in every 
respect than in any year since 1929. 


The Department of Agriculture preliminary esti- 
mates for 1935 show heartening improvements in 
the purchasing power of the farmer. 


Practically all of the increase in farm income 
from 1934 to 1935 was due to the increase in farm 
prices, as farm production was apparently about 
the same as in 1934. 


Estimates place gross income and benefit pay- 
ments at $8,110,000,000 in 1935, compared with 
$7,266,000,000 in 1934, an increase of $844,000,000, 
cr 12 per cent. Cash income from 1935 production 
will be about $6,900,000,000, an increase of 10 per 
cent over the cash income received from produc- 
tion in 1934, 


Adjustment Payments Decrease 


Present indications are that rental and benefit 
payments on the crop adjustment programs in 
1935 will be about $480,000,000 compared with 
$594,000,000 in 1934, a decrease of 19 per cent. 


The value of goods retained for home consump- 
tion is expected to be about $1,200,000,000, or 
about 16 per cent larger than $1,037,000,000 in 
1934. At the same time the increase in farmers’ 
current expenditures for production and for wages 
to hired labor is very moderate, the increase being 
partly offset by lower interest rates on farm 
mortgages. No marked increase in taxes on farm 
property is anticipated for 1935. The farmers’ 
current production expenses, plus wages, taxes, 
interest and rent payable, and depreciation of 
buildings and equipment, will amount to about 
$4,000,000,000 in 1935, compared with $3,832,000,000 
in 1934, an increase of about 4 per cent. An income 
of about $4,110,000,000 in 1935 remains available 
to the farm operators for their labor, capital and 
management, after deducting all production ex- 
penses. This is the largest return to farm oper- 
ators for any year since 1929. Although this return 
is nearly three times as large as in 1932, it is still 
only 72 per cent as large as the $5,669,000,000 
available to farm operators in 1929. 

Results Show in Increased Purchases 


The increased income of farmers in 1935 was 
accompanied by increased purchases of commod- 
ities both for the family and for production, 
including purchases of electrical appliances and 
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equipment. The value of retail sales by general 
stores in towns under 5000 during the first eleven 
months of 1935 averaged 19 per cent above 1934 
and was 79 per cent of 1929. The value of sales 
by mail-order houses was larger during the same 
period in 1935 than in any other year except 1929. 
If allowance is made for the changes in the price 


-level of goods handled (the level being lower in 


1935 than in 1929), which make for an increased 
purchasing power of the farmers’ dollars, the 
actual volume of goods handled by the small- 
town general stores in 1935 approximated that of 
1929, and the volume of sales by the mail-order 
houses was the largest on record. 

Purchases of farm machinery increased sharply 
in 1935. The sale of automobiles and trucks in 
1934 was more pronounced in the rural areas than 
in industrial centers, and preliminary indications 
are that this same situation continued in 1935. 
Also there was a marked increase in farmers’ 
expenditures for buildings and repairs. 


SSS 
SHARECROPPERS PLAN STRIKE 
The Southern Tenant Iarmers’ Union an- 
nounces from Memphis, Tenn., that it is planning 
to call a second strike in the eastern Arkansas 
cotton fields in an effort to force plantation own- 
ers to sign “fair contracts with its sharecropper 


members and stop evicting them by the hundreds.” 
————_ &__ _-—_—_ 


Maritime Federation of Pacific 


Protests to German Chancellor 
The Maritime Federation of the Pacific Coast 
has sent a cable protest to Chancellor Hitler of 
Germany against death and imprisonment of labor 
and political prisoners. The message, signed by 
I*. M. Kelley, secretary, said: “The Maritime Fed- 
eration of the Pacific Coast, comprising 40,000 
members, protests death and prison sentences for 
labor and political prisoners. Defendants tried and 
acquitted in the same case before Nazi regime. 
Demand you use executive clemency.” 
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Elevator Operators 


Continue on Strike 


The strike of building service workers in New 
York, which has been in effect for nearly two 
weeks, shows no signs of speedy termination, de- 
spite the fact that the Realty Board has been mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to force an agreement. 

The latest offer of the board is to grant “union 
recognition” and arbitration of minimum pay. No 
mention was made of the closed shop issue, the 
principal point of issue between the board and 
the union. 


The offer followed extension of the strike on 
Tuesday last to skyscrapers in the Grand Central, 
Times Square and Columbus Circle district of 
midtown, and to the Brighton Beach section of 
Brooklyn. 


The board’s attorney, Walter Gordon Merritt, 
said in a radio address that if the union accepted 
the board would recommend to.its members a 
three-year extension of the 1934 agreement, known 
as the Curran award, plus arbitration of minimum 
pay now and in 1937 and 1938. This agreement, 
he said, provided recognition of the union for 
collective bargaining, non-discrimination against 
union members, replacement of union members 
only by other union members and arbitration of 
hours and wages. 

Meanwhile Jerry J. Horan, national president 
of the Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, presided at a mass meeting of strikers. A 
police stenographer was present to take notes. 

A strike of employees in downtown office build- 
ings in Newark, N. J., was marked by mediation 
moves, union efforts to obtain agreements with 
individual owners of buildings and a “sympathy” 
strike by window cleaners. 


“Subversive Activities” Are Attributed 
To California State Chamber of Commerce 


An investigation of the published reports that 
the California State Chamber of Commerce has 
spent $50,000 for strike-breaking purposes will be 
investigated by the officials of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 

At the last meeting of the Council a newspaper 
report of an address made at a San Jose luncheon 
club meeting by Charles |. Mariner, representa- 
tive of the State Chamber of Commerce, in which 
he made startling admissions of the activities of 
the body he represents, aroused the indignation 
of the delegates, and a motion was adopted to refer 
the matter to the executiev board. 

The matter came to public notice when Alfred 
Aram, an attorney of San Jose, addressed a letter 
to State Attorney General Webb, calling his atten- 
tion to the address of Mariner and stating that ‘if 
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the State Chamber of Commerce has spent $50,000 
for strike-breaking purposes it has employed meth- 
ods which can not be defended by anyone.” 


Webb replied to Aram with a vigorous denunci- 
ation of the alleged strike-breaking activities of the 
civic organization. Mariner publicly denied that 
he had made the statement attributed to him, and 
insisted that his address was confined to an attack 
on radicals, and that his only reference to strikes 
concerned those incited by radicals. 

Aram and Mariner are reported to have clashed 
in a bitter debate when the charge was made, 
following which Aram placed the matter before 
the attorney general. 

“Tf the State Chamber has not resorted to those 
methods and you have correctly quoted its repre- 
sentative, it may be assumed that the appropriate 
action will be taken by them relative to such action 
by their speaker,” said Webb in his letter to Aram. 
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Minimum Wage Law 


Killed in New York 


The New York State minimum wage law for 
women has been killed as a direct result of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, years ago, in the celebrated Adkins case in 
the District of Columbia, says an Albany dispatch. 

Holding that it was bound by the ruling of the 
Supreme Court in the Adkins case, the State Court 
of Appeals declared unconstitutional the state mini- 
mum wage law for women, one of the most pro- 
gressive pieces of legislation ever enacted in New 
York. In the Adkins case the Supreme Court held 
invalid a law designed to fix minimum wages for 
women and minors in the District of Columbia, on 
the ground that it was an interference with the 
“freedom of contract.” 

“The interpretation of the federal Constitution 
by the United States Supreme Court is binding 
upon us,” a 4-to-3 majority of the New York court 
said. ‘‘We are in duty bound to follow its decisions 
unless they are inapplicable. We find no material 
difference between the act of Congress and this 
act of the New York State Legislature. 

“The act of Congress, it is said, was to protect 
women from conditions resulting from wages 
which were inadequate to maintain decent stand- 
ards of living.” 

The dissenting opinion, written by Justice I-eh- 
man, pointed out that “often women are willing or 
forced to accept lower compensation for service 
than men receive in the same occupation.” 

“From wages so fixed,” the Justice continued, 
“a vicious chain of results may follow. The health 
of the underpaid women suffers, or they must be- 
come a burden upon their families or communities. 
That is a matter which is certainly of public con- 
cern and which might well engage the attention 
of the Legislature. 

“It is clearly unjust that an unscrupulous em- 
ployer should obtain the services of his employees 
upon the payment of wages ‘less than the services 
rendered,’ and that the community should bear the 
burden of his cupidity.” 

The court’s majority opinion held that while the 
act of Congress killed by the Supreme Court set 
up a standard of the living wage for women and 
the New York act prohibits wages “less than the 
value of the services rendered,” the acts were alike 
in principle and intent. 


Sag 
Labor Support of News Writers 
Gives Encouragement to Guild 


Encouraged by growing labor support of the 
“Wisconsin News” (Milwaukee) strike, and by 
announcement of a recently signed contract with 
the Cleveland “Press,” the Northern California 
Newspaper Guild is speeding perfection of its 
organization among newspaper workers in the Bay 
region. 

Local Guild officials already report that four 
chapters have been formed in the Bay region, and 
two more chapters may be formed within the next 
few weeks. Membership is increasing rapidly, and 
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the drive gained fresh momentum with receipt of 
the news of how a Scripps-Howard committee 
conferred with Scripps and won a contract gov- 
erning employment on the Cleveland “Press,” the 
“daddy” of the Scripps-Howard chain. 

Hearst’s Milwaukee publisher, like the publish- 
ers of his two San Francisco newspapers, the 
“Examiner” and “Call-Bulletin,” refuses to nego- 
tiate with the Guild. 
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“OUTLAW” MINERS’ STRIKE 


A general strike called in Saline County, Illinois, 
on March 5 by the Progressive Miners of Amer- 
ica, an “outlaw” organization fighting the United 
Mine Workers of America, halted work in ten 
mines. W.P.A. workers also joined the strike. 
Between 3500 and 4000 coal miners stayed away 
from the pits in protest against alleged importa- 
tion of outside labor to work two Peabody Coal 
Company mines under a United Mine Workers’ 
contract. 
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FIRST SOCIAL SECURITY CHECK 


The first Social Security check to cover the cost 
of administration of state unemployment compen- 
sation law was issued on March 5. The check, for 
$44,188.32, went to the State of New Hampshire. 

——_--—___ & — —-_—_ 


Critics of Government Spending 


Biting the Hand That Feeds Them 


Critics of government spending for relief are 
literally “biting the hand that feeds them,” it was 
disclosed in interesting reports made by adminis- 
tration agencies. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes re- 
vealed that more than 60 cents of each dollar 
spent on P.W.A. projects goes for materials. 
About 30 cents of each dollar spent by Harry L. 
Hopkins on the P.W.A. program is for the same 
purpose. 

Up to February 1, Ickes declared, $1,224,500,000 
of P.W.A. money has found its way into the cof- 
fers of “big business.” This will be increased to 
more than $2,000,000,000 when all jobs now under 
way are completed. 

Ickes pointed out that the P.W.A. has bought 
$581,629,000 worth of iron and steel. Cement and 
allied industries got $328,566,000, while $59,000,000 
went into lumber and forest products. 

The chemical industry sold $9,714,000 worth of 
materials, mainly explosives—a tidy bit of business 
for the duPonts. The railroads had a generous 
share, but Ickes was unable to give exact figures. 

Ickes insists that government spending has been 
a major factor in the revival of the heavy indus- 
tries and for the spurt in profits recently reported 
by a number of industries —‘Labor.” 


Three 


Educators Denounce 


Hearst, Smith et al. 


The recent convention of the National Educa- 


tion Association at St. Louis was’ accorded the 
privilege of hearing some rather plain talk from 
outspoken educators with reference to reactionary 
and anti-social elements. 


Efforts to restrict.academic freedom by requir- 
ing “loyalty oaths” and similar measures aroused 
the teachers to a high degree of indignation and 
revolt, according to “Labor.” They adopted with 
shouts resolutions denouncing William Randolph 
Hearst, Frank Belgrano, former head of the 
American Legion; Alfred E. Smith, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the American 
Liberty League. 

These groups and individuals were charged with 
combining in an effort to destroy both American 
ideals and freedom in schools. More than a thou- 
sand teachers rose and cheered the indictment. 

A fairly accurate idea of the temper of the great 
gathering may be gained from the remarks of Dr. 
Charles A. Beard, eminent historian and author. 

In a telegram to Governor Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas, a Republican presidential possibility, Dr. 
Beard asked: 

“Are you proud to be sponsored by William 
Randolph Hearst?” 

Commenting on the telegram, Dr. Beard recalled 
charges of Elihu Root and Theodore Roosevelt 
that Hearst’s “reckless utterances inflamed the 
assassin of President McKinley.” 

“Every scoundrel like Hearst and his satellites,” 
Dr. Beard quoted Theodore Roosevelt as having 
said, “who for whatever purpose appeals to evil 
human passions, has made himself an accessory 
before the fact to crimes of this nature.” 

Dr. George S. Counts of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, contended that Hearst was 
trying to control the schools by “his dishonest 
attempt to libel the colleges of the country as 
communist,” and added: 

“This same Hearst has a salary larger than any 
other person in the country. He fights income 
taxes and prefers a sales tax which rests heavily 
upon the poor. As employer of thousands, he fights 
unions and union labor.” 

Dr. Counts said that Belgrano, former Legion 
commander, “would have Legion members used 
as strikebreakers in open violence against the 
laboring men.” Of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the New York educator said 
“their patriotism is a combination of thinly-veiled 
snobbery and protection of privilege.” 
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Green’s Views Confirmed 


Confirmation from an authoritative source of 
recent utterances of William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, was given in 
San Francisco last Tuesday, when Merle Thorpe, 
editor and publisher of “Nation’s Business,” ad- 
dressed a combined luncheon meeting of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and the Com- 
monwealth Club. 


“If American business really wants recovery it 
can have it,” said Thorpe, and he continued: 


“The stage is set. Five years of hesitant buying, 
self-denial, distress and compulsory exchange of 
necessities has created a potential demand for 
goods, service and equipment that would require 
all of our man power. Today there are a hundred 
thousand new things ready to pop out of the lab- 
oratories and create new industries, just as was 
done in the past.” 

These are almost the very words of William 
Green, who for months has been pointing out that 
business and industry are responsible for the fact 
that there are still eleven million workers unem- 
ployed. 

In presenting an alibi for American business in 
its failure to start the wheels of industry and take 
advantage of the marvelous potential market he 
described, however, Thorpe resorted to the thread- 
bare argument of “government in business.” He 
said: 

“Political obstruction stands in the way—exces- 
sive spending and the uncertainties that attend 
economic experiment, regulatory laws, the hidden 
threat of further government competition, the 
instability of money.” 

The general public, however, realizes that the 
“political obstruction” is to be credited to business 
and industry, which are holding back the develop- 
ment of markets in the hope of compelling a 
change of policy on the part of the government. 
The mere fact that millions of citizens are de- 
prived of the necessities of life means nothing to 
these gentry. 

——— 


One of the ills of modern American industry is 


pointed out by Congressman Ellenbogen, who 
says that Pennsylvania, which has 200,000 per- 
sons engaged in the textile industry, has taken the 
lead in fighting for higher tariffs to protect textile 
manufacturers (not textile workers). He admits 
that American workers should be protected against 
low-cost products imported from Japan, but con- 
tinues: “The standards of Pennsylvania textiles 
are at this moment menaced more seriously—and 
immediately menaced—by the low-wage competi- 
tion of certain Southern states than they are by 
Japanese competition. The South is today the 
Japan of the American textile industry.” 
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Communism in Public Schools 

It is all right if public school teachers discuss 
communism in the classrooms as long as they 
do it sanely and wisely, said Vierling Kersey, 
state superintendent of schools, in a statement at 
Sacramento last week. 

Elaborating on what he meant by “sanely and 
wisely,” Kersey said he thought teachers could 
talk about communism in the same way they might 
instruct their pupils that thievery is wrong. 

“Major issues, economic, social and personal, 
inevitably penetrate into the classroom instruc- 
tion,” he said, “and the teachers then must be pre- 
pared to present an intelligent discussion of these 
issues. 

“Tt isn’t what a teacher talks about that matters. 
It’s the way it’s explained.” 

Educators are in a difficult position these days, 
what with the discussion of “academic liberty” 
and the hue and cry that has been raised against 
the mere mention of communism in the public 
schools. It is not surprising, therefore, that Super- 
intendent Kersey’s solution of the problem falls 
short of the mark. 

If communism were a crime his comparison 
with thievery would be unquestioned. But the fact 
that a communist party is given official recogni- 
tion by the state disposes of this suggestion. 

However, “an intelligent discussion” of com- 
munism in the public schools might be just as 
undesirable as discussions on the merits of the 
platforms of the Republican and Democratic 
parties, or even a forum devoted to religious dis- 
cussion. 

If these questions could be “discussed” by per- 
sons without bias or prejudice they might all come 
under the category of educational subjects. But 
because of the fact that few if any of us are capable 
of submerging our own predilections, might it 
not be the part of wisdom and good citizenship 
to deny to children instruction in communism, 
and allow them to receive their impressions on 
such a controversial subject under home guidance 
and agencies selected by their parents or 
guardians? 

> 


Liberty and General Welfare 


An outstanding illustration of the menace to real 
liberty for workers resulting from anti-social de- 
cisions made by the United States Supreme Court 
is brought out pointedly in the majority opinion 
of the New York State Court of Appeals holding 
unconstitutional the minimum wage act for women 
and minors in that state. 

The opinion is very brief. It is based on the 
five-to-three decision of the United States Supreme 
court more than a dozen years ago, holding the 
District of Columbia minimum wage law uncon- 
stitutional because, according to the court, women 
workers affected by it were deprived of liberty 
of contract with employers in determining re- 
muneration for employment. 

The Supreme Court reasoned that since the en- 
franchisement of women had given them political 
equality with men their economic handicaps were 
also thereby automatically abolished, and_ that, 
therefore, there was no valid reason for giving 
them statutory protection against the imposition 
of less than living wages, which the court held 
they were free to accept or not accept. 

This fiction enunciated by the Supreme Court 
was accepted without question by the four judges 
of the New York Appeals Court who invalidated 
the minimum wage act. But the minority of three 
judges, in the dissenting opinion written by Judge 
Lehman, took a different view of liberty of con- 
tract and defended the action of the Legislature in 
authorizing minimum wages for women in the 
laundry industry as a modification of that liberty 
thoroughly justified by the abuses which the act 
sought to remedy. 

“The restriction upon liberty of contract,” Judge 
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Lehman said, “is directed against a harmful and 
perhaps unfair use of that liberty. The constitu- 
tional limitations upon legislative power must be 
enforced by the court, but they may not be ex- 
tended beyond their fair meaning. 

“Liberty of contract, like other forms of liberty, 
must be zealously guarded against invasion by the 
state, but fear that in the future the state may 
encroach by unreasonable legislation upon the lib- 
erties of the individual can not justify a present 
limitation upon the powers of the state not ex- 
pressed or clearly implicit in the Constitution. 

“Liberty may be reasonably restrained upon 
grounds of general welfare. Courts must decide 
each case upon the facts there presented; upon 
the facts presented in this case we do not find 
any ground for saying that the Legislature has 
acted arbitrarily or transcended the limitations 
upon its powers.” 

This opinion by Justice Lehman is in accord- 
ance with the view expressed by William Howard 
Taft, chief justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, in a dissenting opinion on the District of 
Columbia minimum wage case. He protested that 
there was not and never had been such a thing as 
absolute liberty of contract, and that he did not 
think minimum wages any more unreasonable a 
limitation on liberty of contract than maximum- 
hour laws which the court had already held were 
constitutional. 

It is clear that the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the District of Columbia case 
holding the minimum wage law for women uncon- 
stitutional is a continuing barrier to the enactment 
of this type of protective legislation for women 
workers in all states. Perhaps if the New York 
decision is appealed to the Supreme Court it will 
reverse itself on the matter of minimum wages for 
womien as it reversed itself a number of years ago 
on the question of maximum hours. 

ee 

The National Labor Relations Board announces 
that within a few days its proceedings under the 
Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes Act have been 
sustained by federal district judges in five cases 
where temporary injunctions were sought by em- 
ployers to prevent such administrative proceedings. 

> 

The Central Labor Council of San Mateo 
County has informed the San Francisco Labor 
Council that the State Theater, in South San Fran- 
cisco; El Camino Theater, in San Bruno, and the 
Broadway Theater, in Burlingame, are on its un- 
fair list. The San Mateo Council asks the co- 
operation of all San Francisco trade unionists who 
reside in that county in aiding the Motion Pic- 
ture Operators in enforcing their just demands. 

0 

President Roosevelt submitted to Congress on 
March 3 the outline of a broad revision of corpor- 
ate taxes intended to increase their yield by an 
estimated $620,000,000 annually and_ eliminate 
necessity for permanent farm processing taxes. 
The plan immediately became the target of every 
“big business” mogul in the country, probably in 
the belief that a sales tax might be devised to 
place the extra burden upon the general public, 
millions of whom already pay sales taxes at the 
expense of their stomachs. 

———_ @&_ —_—__—_ 

The financial columns of the newspapers are 
filled these days with stories of restored corpora- 
tion dividends, extra dividends and general pros- 
perity for holders of securities. Which leads to 
the belief that the spending of billions of dollars 
of government funds has at least worked to their 
great advantage. And yet representatives of these 
corporations are loud in their denunciation of gov- 
ernment spending and insist that these expendi- 
tures cease. At the same time they refuse to co- 
operate with the government in putting men to 
work to provide buying power for workers to 
supplement the efforts of the administration. 
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How to Grow High Wages 
By N. D. ALPER 
Government Fingers in Private Pockets 

We have supposed that the total annual pro- 
duction of the country has been distributed to the 
landowners, the capital owners and the owners of 
the mental and physical power to labor that con- 
tributed to its production. 


Our government must have a revenue. It says 
to the landowner: “You own so much land. For 
each hundred dollars in value you will pay the 
government so much.” The government, by tax- 
ing land value, transfers so much of the wealth 
in land rent received by the landowner. Remem- 
ber, this tax is paid by the landowners and is not 
passed on. If, after paying the land value tax, the 
landowner retains enough land rent to give him 
an income taxable by the income tax law, he gives 
up some more of his income in land rent to goy- 
ernment. 

Our government says to the capital owner: 
“You have so much in improvements and tangible 
personal property; that is, you have buildings, 
goods, machinery, trucks, etc... . For each $100 
worth of such things we will tax you (fine you) 
so much.” But here is something that would 
shock an understanding government, for the capi- 
tal owner says: “Sorry to inform you, but while 
I can’t prevent you taxing my capital, I won't 
pay it. You are merely using me as a tax collector 
to take wealth from people in higher prices that 
you are too cowardly to take out in the open.” 
And it is true that real capital can not be taxed. 
It can be driven away, confiscated and destroyed 
but it can not pay taxes. Wealth in the form of 
interest can be captured by government, however, 
by means of the income tax. But even this may 
in time be passed on to later consumers in higher 
prices. 

Our government says to the owner of the men- 
tal and physical power to labor: “The people re- 
warded you (in some cases) highly for your ser- 
vices. We need revenue and have an income tax. 
The more the value of your production the larger 
percentage will we take from you.” 

Any tax, direct or indirect, levied on business 
or industry, is paid by the consumer of the goods 
or services. Any tax levied on wealth of any sort 
in the possession of the consumer for his or her 
own personal use is paid for out of the income 
of the consumer. The government merely uses the 
possession of these things as an excuse to collect 
from people more of their wealth. Whether the 
individual pays from incomes of interest, land 
rent or wages, or from all three, depends entirely 
on the nature of the income (wealth) that he re- 
ceives, 

The indirect form of taxation: is a carry-over 
from the kings, queens and nobility of old Europe. 
We have modernized everything else, but taxa- 
tion remains a burden on the people. In the days 
of King George the Third the people did not 
know the names “sales taxes,” “gross transac- 
tions taxes,” etc., but they paid the same thing 
under the name of a stamp tax. Eventually it 
brought on the famous tea party and rebellion. 
The same tax under a different name is still the 
same tax. 

When the owner of an income, regardless of its 
source, buys a box of matches, a glass of beer, 
some tobacco, a loaf of bread (fifty-two taxes)— 
in fact any actual product of labor—his purchasing 
power splits two ways. One part of it pays for 
the labor cost in producing the goods; the other 
part goes to government in taxes, but you receive 
nothing back as you did in the case of the goods. 
When a child buys a lollypop the penny it spends 
pays the labor cost, the taxes, and contributes its 
part of the land rent to the landowner, All distri- 
bution of wealth comes out of that penny. 

The Los Angeles “Down-Town Shopping News” 
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recently said in an editorial, in which it listed some 
ninety taxes the people pay: “When you study 
this list of ninety taxes, remember that no member 
of society escapes taxation. If you pay no direct 
taxes (and we can not imagine such a case), you 
pay them indirectly; that is, you pay the man 
who pays the government.” While the real estate 
boards, which are organized to dictate the tax 
policies of the state, insult the non-property- 
owning citizen taxpayer who pays plenty in 
property taxes when he pays his house or room 
rent and buys goods, they even insult the intelli- 
gence of the owners of property, for they have the 
nerve to tell them, especially the working farmer 
and home owner, that a tax reduction on property 
made possible by inflicting a sales tax on the very 
same people gives them tax relief. The fact is the 
people pay more while the land baron speculators 
receive an increased boost in the selling price of 
their lands and a speculators’ bonus-dole. 

(Copyright, 1936, by N. D. Alper) 


Next week: Beginning “How to Grow High Wages” 


PES a eae 
Retributive Justice Meted Out 
To Two Tear Gas “Enthusiasts” 


“For the good of the service” was the explana- 
tion of a police shakeup at Reading, Pa., by Mayor 
J. Henry Stump, in which two veteran lieutenants 
were reduced to patrolmen. 

But it was recalled that the police officials in 
former years “displayed considerable personal 
enthusiasm for the task of hurling tear gas at 
strikers during labor troubles,” these tactics and 
those who perpetrate them being strongly op- 
posed by organized labor. 

A statement issued by the Socialist party, which 
regained power in Reading last November, elabo- 
rates upon these activities as follows: 

“It was that demonstration of force which con- 
vinced thousands of workers that it was necessary 
for them to place the police powers of the city 
in the hands of their own representatives. That 
conviction had much to do with the sharp rise of 
the Socialist vote. The action of the Socialist party 
in changing police heads was more than merely 
playing partisan politics. It was a mandate from 
the workers of Reading.” 


Boasts of Low Wages 


How Southern business interests attempt to lure 
manufacturers to the South by dangling the “bait” 
of low wages before them is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing mimeographed post card received by Rep- 
resentative Thomas R. Amlie and other members 
of Congress: 


MOUNT AIRY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Has a very low priced labor market. 
Girls on piecework earn......... $ .60 per day 
Women on piecework earn...... 1.00 per day 
Men on piecework earn......... 1.25 per day 

Population, 8500 people; 10,000 in surround- 
ing few miles. Experienced hosiery and under- 
wear operators available. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for any manufacturing business. 


Copies of the post card were also received by a 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturer in Philadel- 
phia, who sent the card to Representative Henry 
Ellenbogen of Pennsylvania as evidence in support 
of the National Textile Act which Ellenbogen is 
sponsoring, 

Such cards were also sent to other hosiery manu- 
facturers in the Philadelphia area. 

“No more convincing argument could possibly 
be developed for the passage of the Ellenbogen 
bill than this sort of low-wage propaganda sent 
out by Southern ‘business boosters,’ ” the national 
office of the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers in Philadelphia said. 
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Comment on World Events 
LLN.S. : 
Dispatches from Europe repeat the many times 
told story that British statesmen are ready to give 
up the island of Cyprus to Greece. It is known 
that Britain has refused to fortify the island, and 
from this is deduced the theory that, since Italy is 
fortifying her islets in the eastern Mediterranean, 
Britain would like to turn over the defense of 
Cyprus to someone else. 


There may be a better reason. Britain long ago 
gave Greece a number of fine islands populated 
by Greeks before Italy ever thought of challeng- 
ing the British Empire. The population of Cyprus 
is Greek, too, about 70 to 80 per cent; most of the 
rest are Turks. Britain may have learned that 
managing islands populated by alien people is an 
expensive business which seldom brings returns. 

* * * 


Cyprus is a queer island, at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean; an island shaped like a squat 
coffee pot, with the spout sticking out toward the 
coast of the continent of Asia. It contains about 
3600 square miles, which is to say three times the 
size of Rhode Island. It has around 350,000 inhabi- 
tants, and some sort of civilization has prevailed 
there since 3000 years before Christ. But there 
never has been a nation of Cyprus. 


It was one of the chief copper mines of the 
ancient world. The Greeks called the island 
“Kupros,” and gave the same name to the red 
metal. Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, 
Crusaders and Turks all have ruled it at one time 
or another; and the English have been governors 
of the island since 1878. If it comes back to 
Greece it will return to the country which has had 
more to do with it than any other; and Britain 
may save money and make friends by the job. 

0) a 

In an illuminating editorial briefly summarizing 
the German situation, “Labour,” official organ of 
the British trade union movement, said: 

“Reichminister Goebbels told the German peo- 
ple that they could ‘do without butter, but not 
without guns, because butter could not help us if 
we were attacked one day.’ The remark reveals 
not only the mentality of the Nazi leaders, but 
also the economic wretchedness of the German 
people. 


“The Nazis seized control over Germany three 
years ago. Hitler promised the German people 
bread, freedom, security and the respect of neigh- 
boring nations. An acute food problem now faces 
the German people. Reichminister Goebbels ad- 
mits the lack of butter while boasting of the pleni- 
tude of guns. But a shortage of bread as well as 
of butter threatens to become a dominant feature 
of Germany’s situation; the production of cereals 
is diminishing; the potato crop has fallen; the 
scarcity of fodder has resulted in the enforced 
slaughter of cattle and pigs; and in reduced pro- 
duction of butter, eggs and other dairy produce. 

“Wages, in terms of purchasing power, buy less 
in the towns and are still sinking in amount. 
Forced labor conceals without lessening the vol- 
ume of unemployment. The Nazi stranglehold 
upon the political, religious and cultural life of the 
German people tightens daily. Throughout the 
world the German government is execrated as a 
murderous tyranny. These are the actual results 
of Nazi rule. It has lasted for three years and 
may survive for some time yet; but the condition 
of abject misery and shame to which it has re- 
duced the German people must hasten its inevi- 
table end. Like Mussolini, Hitler may seek in 
war the preservation of his regime, but his down- 
fall on that path will be reached all the sooner.” 

ee ee 


A new broom sweeps clean, but a new union- 
labeled broom sweeps cleaner. 
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Tourists Reassured 
On Border Situation 


Further indications of mistaken apprehension 
among motor tourists caused by various inspec- 
tion activities at California border entry points 
are reported by the California State Automobile 
Association. Affiliated A. A. A. clubs in various 
parts of the United States have continued to send 
inquiries concerning the situation, particularly the 
recent border activities of Los Angeles police, an 
association statement said. Active efforts are being 
carried on by the association to dispel any wrong 
impressions regarding entrance into the state by 
motor travelers. 


Indicative of the misunderstanding which has 
followed published reports of the so-called border 
blockade, the association cited information from 
the A. A. A. club in Denver stating that “quite a 
number of prospective California-bound motorists 
are anxiously inquiring about the border diffi- 
culties experienced by visitors entering Califor- 
nia.” The same report told of three instances in 
which westward-bound tourists abandoned pro- 
posed trips into California because of doubt over 
the border situation. 


The automobile association announced that it 
is not only making prompt replies to all inquiries 
from individual motor clubs but has sent a com-. 
plete statement of the situation to American Auto- 
mobile Association headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., for transmittal to all affiliated A. A. A. 
clubs in the United States and Canada. This infor- 
mation, it was pointed out, emphasizes that bona 
fide motor tourists traveling to California are in 
no way affected by police activities at the borders. 

This clarifying report, it was stated, is being 
circulated to the hundreds of A. A. A. clubs which 
plan trips for hundreds of thousands of motor 
touring parties annually. 

Commenting upon the necessity for overcoming 
the misunderstanding, the association statement 
cited the fact that tourist travel is one of the major 
sources of income for California and that any 
deterrent to such travel would affect many lines 
of business. 
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Resettlement Administration 
Favors Collective Bargaining 


The Resettlement Administration stands shoul- 
der to shoulder with labor in the matter of right 
to organize and bargain collectively, it is pointed 
out by Jonathan Garst, regional director at 
Berkeley. 

Employees on _ Resettlement Administration 
projects have the right to organize and choose 
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representatives for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining and the maintenance of satisfactory work- 
ing conditions, he said. : 

For the purpose of stimulating and maintaining 
harmonious relations with labor, the administra- 
tion maintains the Labor Relations Division, with 
regional offices in Berkeley. 

aS ee 
OIL WORKER DECAPITATED 


William P. Duck, a worker employed on the 


Olsen deep test, Mauldin No. 1, near Denison, 
Texas, was beheaded when a cable buckled and 
struck him, wrapping itself about his neck. The 
decapitation occurred when he attempted to 
tighten a loose section of the big rope, which was 
being wound on a spindle. 
— SS ee 
NEW RESETTLEMENT OFFICIAL 

Sherman Johnson, former director of Resettle- 
ent Administration, Region 7, with headquarters 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, has been appointed assistant 
regional director in charge of the Land Utilization 
Division of Region 9, with headquarters in Berke- 
ley, the administration announces. 


Repeal of Sales Tax 


Following his acceptance of the state treasurer- 
ship of the Sales Tax Repeal Association, and 
following the announcement by Edward Vande- 
leur, president of the California State Federation 
of Labor, that organized labor was prepared to 
wage a vigorous campaign to repeal the sales tax 
and for the success of the sales tax repeal amend- 
ment, Joseph S. Thompson, prominent California 
manufacturer and civic leader, said numerous 
inquiries by individuals and by the press had been 
made as to where, if the proposed amendment was 
adopted, the revenue was to be secured. 

Thompson has released figures prepared by 
S. Edward Williams, secretary of the Civic Cham- 
ber of Economics, which shows what would have 
happened had the measure been in full effect in 
1934. Said Mr. Thompson: 

“Those in opposition to this measure know very 
well where the money is coming from. It is 
clearly stated in the amendment itself. Our state 
has but two choices as to sources of revenue. It 
can impose burdens on our industry and our labor, 
or it can collect by tax methods the publicly- 
created annual rental value of our lands. Our 
industry and our labor are almost entirely a mat- 
ter of private initiative and private activity of our 
people. The business man’s and worker’s right to 
work and to hold products of labor is no privi- 
lege granted by the state in America—as yet. But 
the right to have possession and the exclusive use 
of lands within the state is a privilege given by 
the state. If you do not believe this, fail to pay 
your land-taxes.” 


Before you buy or build a home 


first discuss the new low cost Federal Housing 
Loan Plan with our officials at the 
Head Office or at any Branch. 
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Carpenters’ Council 
Convenes at Fresno 


One of the principal objectives of the California 
State Council of Carpenters, which convened in 
Fresno last Saturday, is the preservation of a 
standard wage of not less than $1.12% an hour for 
all carpenters, without classification. 


Several resolutions on the subject were intro- 
duced following recommendations by the presi- 
dent, Joseph F. Cambiano of San Mateo, and the 
secretary, Bert P. Ward of San Jose, in their 
joint annual report. 


One resolution before the convention demanded 
the inclusion of a five-day week clause for build- 
in all California public works 
projects. 

One filed from Redding asked an appropriation 
of $250 to help the Redding local, the most north- 
ern union in the state, to organize all building 
crafts on the Kennett dam unit of the Central Val- 
leys project, and urged the closing of the dam 
project to non-union craftsmen. 


Several resolutions based upon Cambiano’s and 
Ward’s report favored a return in the method of 
representation in the State Senate to a population 
basis instead of a geographical basis. 


The report urged a protest be made to the 
United States Department of the Interior against 
the wage classification of carpenters in the Cen- 
tral Valleys project. Ward read letters which 
already have been sent to every California con- 
gressman, both senators, Secretary Harold Ickes 
and others on a classification of finish carpenters 
at $1.10 an hour, rough carpenters 8214 cents an 
hour and helpers 60 cents an hour. 

The convention listened to addresses by men 
prominent in the labor movement of the state, 
including Edward D. Vandeleur, president of the 
State Federation of Labor, and D. H. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the Bay District Council of Carpenters, 
and adopted many resolutions on subjects vital to 
the craft. Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: 

President, J. F. Cambiano of San Mateo; vice- 
president, R. W. Robinson of Long Beach; secre- 
tary, D. H. Ryan of San Francisco; executive 
board, A. C. Allen, Merced; James Kearns, Los 
Angeles; A. L. McDonald, San Francisco; Ed 
Westerman, Sacramento; George Wilson, San 
Diego. 

Stockton was chosen as next year’s convention 
city. 

———-—_- —— 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES ORGANIZE 

President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor announces that the American Federation 
of Government Employees has received applica- 
tions for charters from a dozen different groups 
of employees in the state, county and municipal 
fields. Among the employees of the United States 
government there are now 240 local unions, with 
new charters being issued continuously, and it is 
expected there will be an equal number of locals 
soon organized among the other public agencies. 
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LAGRANT misuse of W.P.A. funds and facil- 
ities to benefit low-wage textile employers in 
Mississippi has been revealed by an investigation 
made by international unions in the needle-work 
industries, 


As a result of the charges, Harry L. Hopkins, 
W.P.A. administrator, ordered by telegram imme- 
diate discontinuance of work on four vocational 
schools being built in Mississippi, upon finding 
that in reality they were factories, as charged by 
labor. 


It was shown that municipalities which had 
constructed the buldings already had made con- 
tracts with textile companies for the use of the 
buildings, free of cost, and in one case for sale of 
a building at less than one-third its cost. 


Bosses’ Scheme Exposed 


Labor union heads declare that not school build- 
ings but factory buildings have been constructed 
at government expense, and the federal govern- 
ment has thus been made part of the Chamber of 
Commerce program to induce factories from out- 
side the state to move to Mississippi. 


The charges were laid before the W.P.A. by John 
W. Edelman, head of the research department of 
the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
Administrator Hopkins’ orders affected plants in 
Lumberton, Brookhaven, Philadelphia and Colum- 
bia, Miss. 

According to Edelman, the “schools” were ap- 
plied for, and at the same time negotiations were 
opened with various textile manufacturing firms 
to occupy them. He said that these firms planned 
to hire workers under the guise of learners and 
produce salable merchandise, discharging all but 
a few workers at the end of the training period 
and taking on new learners at no wages. The fore- 
men and supervisors for the companies were to 
be listed as instructors, Edelman said. 


Projects Not Complete 


Of the four projects mentioned in Hopkins’ 
telegram, none was complete, Edelman said. The 
one at Philadelphia was to be occupied by Gordon 
Brothers, a hosiery concern owned by the Massa- 
chusetts Knitting Mills, under a contract whereby 
the city would receive $20,000 over a period of 
years and would turn over the “school” after the 
sum was paid, he said. It was to cost the W.P.A. 
$43,830 and the city $24,986, he said. 

He charged that a state law required the sub- 
mission of all plans for local schools to the State 
Board of Education and that this had not been 
complied with in these instances, which “should 
have made the W.P.A. suspicious.” 

Of two projects not mentioned in Hopkins’ tele- 
gram, Edelman said, one was at Ellisville and was 
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Factories Built as “Vocational Schools” With Government Funds 


not yet contracted for. For this plant the W.P.A. 
put up $22,300 and the city $9000, he said. 

The other, he said, was at Columbus and was 
already in operation as a cotton garment factory. 
He charged that the operating company had gone 
to the Oklahoma State Prison Board and pro- 
cured the pardon or parole of 150 women prison- 
ers, the Chamber of Commerce paying the neces- 
sary legal fees. 

Victor Altman, an organizer for the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, went to Columbus to 
investigate the situation and was run out of town 
by the police, Edelman declared. 


Another Scheme Recently Bared 


The misuse of W.P.A. funds revealed by Edel- 
man is in line with the extent to which employers 
in the mass production industries are utilizing fed- 
eral, state and city educational facilities to train 
young workers to replace—at lower wages—older, 
more skilled and organized workers, union execu- 
tives point out. 

Facts on this situation were recently brought 
out by a report which showed how young people 
getting “vocational training” with the help of gov- 
ernment funds had been exploited and made a 
source of profit by mill bosses in whose plants the 
“training” was given. 

—— 
REX NOW A UNION CONCERN 


The Rex Restaurant, at 401 Broadway, against 
which the culinary crafts have maintained a strenu- 
ous fight to bring it into the union fold, has 
changed hands and will hereafter be conducted as 
a 100 per cent union concern. It will display the 
house card of the culinary unions. 


Machinists’ Strike 


Bay district union machinists, in meetings in San 
Francisco and Oakland Wednesday night, rejected 
the latest offer of the employers for peace in the 
shipyard dispute by an almost unanimous vote. 

“The membership of San Francisco Lodge No. 
68 almost unanimously rejected the proposal, and 
ordered that notice be served on the employers that 
they don’t desire to consider any further proposals 
until they conform with the original demands,” 
said E. F. Dillon, secretary, and spokesman. 

The last proposal of the employers after days 
of conference was 80 cents an hour, which was the 
rate paid until the men quit on January 2, and a 
forty-hour week, but spread over a five and a half 
day period. 

Dillon reports that the morale of the strikers is 
splendid, and there is general confidence in the 
ultimate success of the strike. 
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Amnesty Asked for Victims of 
Wrath of Hitler and His Nazis 


Denouncing persecution of trade union and 
other opponents of the Nazi dictatorship in Ger- 
many, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions has called upon public opinion throughout 
the world to protest against trials of Nazi foes and 
to demand amnesty of Hitler for “victims of his 
lust for revenge.” 

“We demand an amnesty for all those who have 
been deprived of freedom for holding opinions 
other than those of the regime, and who have for 
three years been its victims,” the Federation says 
in an appeal issued from its Paris headquarters. 

The appeal directs attention to the protest of 
the I. F. T. U. executive early this year against 
the mass trial of several hundred workers which 
was to take place in Wuppertal. The Federation 
at that time charged that tortures which had pre- 
ceded the trial had already resulted in several 
deaths and urged public opinion to protest against 
the terrorism and sub-legal methods employed in 
the Third Reich. é 

“This appeal has already produced its effect,” 
the Federation declares, going on to cay: 

“The Gestapo nevertheless daily demand fresh 
victims, although the Olympic Games compel them 
to be rather more restrained, in order to prevent 
the foreign visitors from getting a bad impression 
of the ‘brotherly society’ in the ‘most peaceful and 
happiest of nations.’ The forthcoming elections to 
‘works councils’—alleged to be the freest and 
most unpolitical elections in the world—are 
already casting their shadow before; mass arrests 
have become a daily occurrence. It therefore be- 
hooves the world to be constantly on the watch 
so as not to be taken in even by the cleverest 
lies of the Nazis. 

“In particular, it should not be forgotten that 
nearly three years have gone by since the Nazis’ 
own incendiarism of the Reichstag unleashed the 
wave of terror, of which the victims are still lying 
in concentration camp and prison.” 
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WILL KEEP YOU WELL DRESSED 
That’s what made me famous 


NATE LEVY 


UNION TAILOR 
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CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


1360 MISSION STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 

San Francisco Typographical Union will assem- 
ble in monthly meeting at 1 p..m. Sunday, March 
15, in Convention Hall, 2940 Sixteenth street, cor- 
ner of Capp. Foremost among the subjects to be 
considered by the membership will be a number of 
changes in the local laws proposed by the execu- 
tive committee. The revisions became necessary 
when the union adopted measures recommended 
by a special committee to conserve time in the 
conduct of meetings. In addition to this there is 
routine business of sufficient importance to urge 
the presence of every member who finds it pos- 
sible to attend this meeting. What is more bene- 
ficial to the individual worker than the strength 
and progress of the trade union with which he 
is affiliated? 


Raymond E. Wilson, long affiliated with San 
Francisco Typographical Union, has established a 
printing office at 693 Mission street, where he will 
do general job printing. The shop is specially 
equipped for ticket, gum label and pill and powder 
box work, in which Wilson is expert, he having 
devoted many years to printing of that character. 
His ’phone numbers are Douglas 4475 and Gar- 
field 7261. Wilson’s enterprise, business ability and 
skilled craftsmanship combine to assure his suc- 
cess. 


J. A. W. McDermott spotted a group of more 
or less athletic-looking printers on one of the many 
balmy days we have been favored with recently 
and without losing any time launched into the 
following “pep” talk: “The San Francisco ‘Chron- 
icle’ baseball club will start practice Wednesday, 
March 11. Our purpose this season is to organize 
a team to represent San Francisco Typographical 
Union on the playing field. All members of the 
union interested in playing Sunday games are 
cordially invited to work out with us on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 11:30 a. m. at Seventh 
and Bryant streets. Journeymen, apprentices and 
composing room office boys are eligible for posi- 
tions on the team.” “Mac” is scouting for some of 
the good old “has beens” to educate the less ex- 
perienced in some of the “inside stuff” of the na- 
tional pastime. He is hoping for the right kind 
of support. 

Eugene F. Walters of the “Examiner” chapel is 
recovering from a severe attack of influenza which 
has confined him to his home for a month. 

A veteran member of the Typographical Union 
who has been on the retired ‘list for some time has 
found a unique, recreational and commendable way 
of occupying his spare time. When he encounters 
an hour that might otherwise hang more or less 
heavily because of a temporary lack of something 
to do he gets busy and addresses, say, the sales 
manager of concerns engaged in merchandising 
thusly: 

“T wish to call your attention to the figures at 
the head of this note, and advise you that the 
addition of the label will not add to the cost of 
your printing, but will be a spur to the member- 
ship to continue its efforts to good deeds; also, 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 


Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 


A ae TG LIBRARY OF BOOKS ON 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


COMMONWEALTH BOOK SHOP 


12 Geary Street, Second Floor 


PERIODICALS - - GREETING CARDS 
Alan Silvius, prop. 
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that the absence of the label might be interpreted 
as a notice to the membership that you do not 
care for its patronage. In addition to the above 
figures, San Francisco branch has paid out $160,000 
to unemployed members, thus relieving the Com- 
pide: | Chest of the burden of caring for their 
wants.” 


The note is inscribed on personal stationery 
bearing a letterhead which is a masterpiece of 
effective printing and which reads as follows: 

“This emblem is the label of an organization 
(International Typographical Union) whose mem- 
bers have voluntarily contributed the following 
sums: Pensions to the aged, $20,441,811; mortuary 
benefits, $9,521,273.02; home for aged, $7,027,831.93; 
out of work assistance, $4,800,475.77—$41,791,- 
411.71.” A reproduction of the union label of the 
Allied Printing Trades with the words, “The addi- 
tion of this label on your printing costs nothing,” 
above and beneath it, occupying a neat box to the 
left of the statistics, and the grand total of the fig- 
ures in a boxed display line to the left give a perfect 
balance to the novel letterhead. Notwithstanding 
his notable record of more than fifty years in sup- 
porting and furthering the cause of trade union- 
ism, this young-spirited oldster finds. it quite im- 
possible to retire from active service in its behalf. 

The report received at union headquarters that 
John H. Boyd is convalescing after a fortnight of 
serious sickness brought cheer to his many friends 
in the organization, and especially his mates in the 
Abbott-Brady Corporation (Sunset) chapel, where 


he has been employed in the monotype department 


a number of years. 

Fred Y. Chapman, one of the oldest members of 
San Francisco Typographical Union, who well re- 
members when the bay bordered Montgomery 


street and who was present at the opening of the 


original Palace Hotel, journeyed from his home in 
Alameda County last week and paid a visit to 
union headquarters, where he was warmly wel- 
comed by young and old-timers alike. If all of 
humanity enjoyed the perfect health which would 
seem. to be “Chappie’s,” abandonment of the medi- 
cal and dental professions and all drug stores and 
hospitals would automatically follow. 

Following are the number of indorsements re- 
ceived by each candidate for I. T. U. offices at the 
close of nominations on March 8: 


For president—Hart, 46; Howard, 414; Maune, 
9; McGann, 74. First vice-president—Baker, 486; 
Laffin, 115. Second vice-president—Barrett, 479; 
Berger, 10; Gethins, 28; McConnell, 74. Secretary- 
treasurer—Desper, 89; Randolph, 512. Trustees 
Union Printers’ Home—Crawford, 217; Fairclough, 
421; Hatchett, 130; Kane, 410; Lucas, 393; Mules, 
73; Ogg, 111; Seims, 52; Walker, 405; Waters, 81. 
Agent Union Printers’ Home—Gwinnup, 451; 
Kelly, 65; Pferdesteller, 73. Delegates to A. 
F. of L.—Ballinger, 173; Clemens, 151; Di Pietro, 
105; Edwards, 163; Euler, 26; Farley, 104; Gill, 
381; Jennings, 28; Kolb, 11; Martel, 382; Morrison, 
519; Scott, 23; Simons, 292; Trotter, 437; Wherry, 
48. Board of Auditors—Kaiser, 47; Lyon, 101; 
McClafferty, 33; Tracy, 399. Delegate to Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada—Holland, 161; 
Lowe, 421. The official report will be printed in 
the April “Journal.” Candidates for president, first 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer must receive 
fifty indorsements to qualify for places on the 
ballot at the coming May election; for all other 
offices twenty indorsements are required. 

Another Woman’s Auxiliary to the Typo- 
graphical Union is in process of formation, this 
time in Modesto. A recent meeting of the Stanis- 
laus County Central Labor Council was addressed 
by Mrs. Chilson of Oakland, trustee of the Inter- 
national Women’s Auxiliary on women’s label 
league activities. It is announced that due to her 
efforts the Modesto Auxiliary will soon be in 
operation. 

Oakland Typographical Union No. 36 is com- 
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pleting plans for the celebration of its golden anni- 
versary on June 28 of this year, says the “East 
Bay Labor Journal.” The charter, issued in June, 
1886, by the International Typographical Union 
and signed by fifty-six members who participated 
in the organization meeting, has been preserved 
by the union. At least six of those signing the 
charter are living in California and will be guests 
of the union on June 28, according to Homer 
Mather, chairman of the committee in charge of 
arrangements. “Members of the union, their fam- 
ilies and guests will be assured of a gala occasion 
and a full day of festivities when they assemble 
to honor the charter members on the date marking 
the fiftieth year of progress of the local union,” 
Mather said in reference to the progress his com- 
mittee is making. 

Results of the special referendum election of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 held 
last Wednesday on the proposition to levy a 1 per 
cent assessment for a purpose heretofore an- 
nounced: For the proposition, 287; against, 380. 


Call-Bulletins—by “Hoot” 


Frank McCoy, one of our young handsome 
members, had a strange experience. Frank drives 
his car to work. On his way home the other day 
he noticed a queer odor from the machine, On 
getting out to investigate he found a cat had got 
mixed up with the engine and its hair was burn- 
ing. No, Frank claims he was sober. 

The members of the chapel would like to know 
who “Snuffy Smith” is. He recently got a windfall 
from one of the numerous pools. 

Notice a call for baseball players to report. We 
don’t know if there are any actual players in the 
chapel, but we do know there are plenty of boys 
who can tell how the game ought to be played. 

We saw the following sign on the marquee of a 
theater: ‘Every Night at 8,” and underneath “The 
Bishop Misbehaves.” 

One of our boys, who can count the hairs on his 
head, heard of a barber down the peninsula who 
offered to cut bald-headed men’s hair for 35 cents. 
Next day he had a “tf” slip on and hasn’t been 
seen since. And he’s not Scotch. 

se z 
CANADA TURNS DOWN PENSION PLAN 


The Canadian House of Commons has rejected 
a pension plan sponsored by a Labor member to 
pension men and women reaching the age of 60 
who. were willing to retire from their jobs. It 
would have affected 800,000 persons. The opposi- 
tion termed it “an inflammatory measure.” 


A Labor Institute 


Dr. J. L. Kerchen, director of workers’ educa- 
tion for the California State Federation of Labor, 
working in conjunction with the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau of the American Federation of 
Labor, announces that it will be the privilege of 
organized labor and its friends to participate in a 
Labor Institute to be conducted in the Labor 
Temple on Friday and Saturday, March 27 and 238. 

This institute will be conducted personally by 
Spencer Miller, Jr., director of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The subject matter of this institute is a consid- 
eration of the Wagner-Connery Labor Bill, now 
known as. the National Labor Relations Act. It 
is the judgment of President Green of the A. F. 
of L. that the Wagner-Connery Act is the most 
important piece of labor legislation ever enacted 
by the Congress of the United States. Whether 
the bill survives a decision of, the Supreme Court 
or not, it is a good bill, the contents of which 
should be understood by labor. Complete an- 
nouncement of the program will be printed in next 
week’s Labor Clarion. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C.SMITH 

Monthly union meeting, Sunday the 15th. 

The year 1930—M. T. D. U., 37 unions; mem- 
bers, 2405. The year 1936—M. T. D. U., 30 unions; 
members, 1962. In 1930—Anti M. T. D. U. (“out- 
law”) unions, 5; membership, 816. The year 1936— 
Anti (“outlaw”) (including 7 unions organized by 
I. T. U.—no M. T, D. U. affiliation) are 17 unions, 
having a total membership of 1165. Unions that 
withdrew from the M. T. D. U. since 1930 are 
Toronto, Cincinnati, Detroit, Albany and Los An- 
geles. In 1930 members totaled (all mailers) 3221. 
In 1936 there are 3127—94 less than in 1930. A 
close study of the above figures and the figures 
shown in the 1930 and 1934 vote on indorsements 
for candidates and their election to M. T. D. U. 
offices is no less interesting. These figures show 
that New York, with approximately 821 votes, 
and a couple of New York-controlled unions, out- 
vote all other M. T. D. U. unions. New York 
always has held the balance of power in the M. T. 
D. U. The opposition of the smaller unions to 
domination of .M. T. D. U. affairs by New York 


Union has never been able to present a united. 


front in opposing the dictatorship of New -York. 
The smaller unions invariably have feared the “big 
stick” wielded by the potentates of the New York 
union, with the result that some unions failed to 
vote, while others voted with New York to be on 
the “band wagon” with the powers that be in 
New York. The case of the Boston Mailers’ Union 
a few years ago is a sample of what dissenters 
receive in the matter of unfavorable decisions, re- 
gardless of facts in the case, and also Milwaukee 
Mailers’ Union. Invariably, or in nine out of ten 
cases, if a union votes the “right” way, that is, 
the New York slate, all is well and good; but if 
unions vote the “wrong” way—against the “party 
slate”—then it’s just too bad for them. The M. T. 
D. U. law has been changed to read that ‘“candi- 
dates to qualify must have the indorsement of at 
least ten subordinate unions.” This is 33% per 
cent of all unions. Just fancy what that would 
mean if such was the case in the I. T. U. 

A. S. Nance of Atlanta, Abe Walstein, formerly 
of Terra Haute, but now of Pittsburgh, and Harry 
Gibson of Indianapolis are boosting W. C. (Carey) 
Weaver of Indianapolis for president of the M. T. 
D. U. against Munro Roberts. From reliable re- 
ports Weaver has five indorsements and Roberts 
four. Reports from other unions are slow in com- 
ing in. Minneapolis, Pittsburgh and Kansas City 


did not indorse either I. T. U. or M. T. D. U. can-. 


didates for office. Cleveland, 
Atlanta indorsed Weaver. Memphis was expected 
to indorse Weaver. Reports are that Toledo re- 
considered, indorsing Weaver. Weaver lost Salt 
Lake City by a close vote—7 to 6. Though the 
M. T. D. U. law reads, “indorsements shall be 
made at February meeting,” St. Louis indorsed 
Roberts at their January meeting. Anything goes, 
it would seem, if you are an officer, or president 
or secretary-treasurer of the M, T. D. U. 
- oS ee 

The label triplets of American labor are the 
union label, shop card and button. 


Indianapolis and 


we DOUGLAS 
hoes 
R. A. French 


2623 MISSION STREET, at 22nd 
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JANITORS AND ELEVATOR MEN WIN 


A number of elevator operators and janitors 
employed in the big twenty-three-story Loop office 
building in Chicago quit work as a persuasive 
measure in their demand for higher wages. The 
management of the building saw the light, in- 
creased wages. Result: the strikers returned, ele- 
vators hummed and janitorial service was resumed. 
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TEACHERS’ REMOVAL HIT 


The National Education Association’s depart- 
ment of superintendence adopted a resolution in 
convention condemning removal of any teacher 
on political or partisan grounds. The resolution 
specifically mentioned the case of Dr. Payson 
Smith, former superintendent of Massachusetts 
schools; who was ousted from office for opposing 
a compulsory oath of allegiance. for teachers. 


a 
CARPENTERS ORGANIZING 


It is announced from Indianapolis that during 
the past month the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America has issued twelve 
new charters to local unions, indicating a substan- 
tial growth, particularly for the winter season. 
The charters were issued to locals in Manistique, 
Mich.; Woodward, Okla.; Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada; South Sioux City, Neb.; Alva, Okla.; Arkan- 
sas City, Ark.; Sheffield, Ala.; Humboldt, Tenn.; 
Richlands, Va.; Weatherford, Okla.; Macon, Ga., 
and Piedmont, Ala. 
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New Union Recreation Center 
Announces Series of Lectures 


The newly formed Union Recreation Center is 
announcing a series of educational lectures, open 
to the public, on the “History of the Trade Union 
Movement.” The Center, although principally con- 
cerned with the sports and recreational facilities, 
is also carrying through an educational program. 


The series is featuring Harry Conover, econom- 
ics instructor at the University of California, who 
will give the major portion of the lectures. They 
also include such nationally prominent trade 
unionists as Harry Bridges, president of I. L. A. 
No. 38-79 and District Council No. 2 of the Mari- 
time Federation, and George Kidwell, secretary- 
treasurer of the Bakery Wagon Drivers. Sam 
Kagle of the Pacific Coast Labor Bureau will also 
speak. ) 

Tickets for the entire course of twelve lectures 
are now on sale for $3. All persons interested are 
urged to purchase their tickets early, as only a 
limited number of seats are available. The lectures 
will be held at the Building Trades Temple, com- 
mencing March 29, and for twelve Sundays there- 
after. All seats will be sold in advance. Tickets 
will be on sale at the Union Recreation Center, 
fourth floor, 32 Clay street. 
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NewWomen’sAuxiliary 


The first meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Label Section of the ‘San Francisco Labor 
Council was held on Monday last, resulting in 
the election of officers and preparations for spread- 
ing “the gospel of the importance of buying union 
label products and services,” as stated by Thomas 
A. Rotell of the Label Section, who has been 
responsible for forming the organization. 

Miss Louise McLaughlin of the Brewery Work- 
ers was named temporary chairman, and Mrs. 
May Schilb of the Post Office Clerks’ Auxiliary, 
secretary. 

The following were named as the executive 
board: Mrs. Eileen Thompson, Post Office Clerks’ 
Auxiliary; Mrs. Gerald Ongerth, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Plumbers; Myrtle Ward, Plumbers’ 
Auxiliary; Mrs. Milton Miskle, Plumbers’ Auxil- 
iary; Mrs. Geane Raulin, Millinery Workers; Mrs. 
A. Snyder, Office Employees; Mrs. R. Shenk, 
Window Cleaners’ Auxiliary; Mrs. E. Clark, Aux- 
iliary of Painters No. 1158; Mary McKay, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Auxiliary; Marguer- 
ite McKibbin, Mrs. Anna Schugard and Margaret 
Soomann, Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

The next meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
March 18, in conjunction with the regular meet- 
ing of the Label Section. 
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To Set Wage and Hour Standards 
For Bids on Government Contracts 


A bill enabling the federal government to set 
up typical N.R.A. hour and wage standards for 
bids on government contracts has been introduced 
by Representative Arthur D. Healey of Massa- 
chusetts, judiciary sub-committee chairman. 

The bill has as its basis the Walsh government 
contract bill passed by the Senate last session, but 
since held up by Judiciary Committee controversy. 


RELIABILITY 


YOU MAKE NO MISTAKE WHEN 
YOU PLACE YOUR PRINTING OR- 
DERS WITH A FIRM THAT HAS 
LIVED UP TO A GOOD REPUTA- 
TION FOR HONEST VALUES FOR 
HALF A CENTURY. 


Friendly in Every Way! 
Walter N. Brunt Press 
@ Printing and Badges 


111 Seventh Street 
Phene MArket 7070 
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Announcing a New and Complete Line of 
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UNION MADE 


Work Clothing 


Pre-Shrunk Blue Bib O’alls, $1.75 


Frisco Jeans, $1.95 


Carpenters’ O’alls, $2.25 
Painters’ O’alls, $1.75 
Express Strip O’alls, $1.75 


Market at Fifth 


HALE’S BASEMENT 


SUtter 8000 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. : 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, March 6, 1936 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers — Sergeant-at-Arms P. 
O’Brien excused. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Post Office Clerks, Harold Hahn 
vice Martin H. Band; Retail Delivery Drivers 
No. 278, H. C. McNally, W. Bowman and W. R. 
Otto; Trackmen No. 687, Matthew Bowen. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications — Filed — Minutes of Building 
Trades Council. Congresswoman Florence P. 
Kahn, acknowledging receipt of resolution re- 
questing a congressional investigation of Pacific 
Coast maritime labor situation. California State 
Federation of Labor, circular letter urging all 
citizens to re-register so as to be entitled to take 
part in all elections this year, and in time for the 
state primary election. 

Referred to Officers—Ornamental Iron Work- 
ers No. 472, protest against Standard Fence Com- 
pany doing work for city around University 
Mound reservoir; also proposing transportation 
for benefit of iron workers employed at the Soule 
Iron Works, who lack such facilities, and that 
matter be called to attention of Board of Super- 
visors. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Donation 
from Joint Board of International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, for benefit of Tom Mooney Fund. 

Complied With Request—Furniture Workers’ 
Union No. 1719 of Tacoma, Wash., requesting 
publicity for their union label and the information 
that the Sound Wood Products Company of that 
city is signed up with their organization for a 
union shop, check-off system and the union label. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—Central Labor 
Council of San Mateo County, relative to unfair- 
ness of the State Theater, in South San Francisco; 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘Saturday 
Evening Post,” ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” - 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Fred Benioff, furrier, 133 Geary street. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 

Mission Hotel, 520 Van Ness So. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom street. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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El Camino Theater, in San Bruno, and Broadway 
Theater in Burlingame. Have also placed the 
Associated Oil Company on their “We Don’t 
Patronize” list. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Complaint 
of Jewelry Workers against local firm laid over 
one week, with consent of the union. Officers and 
committee of Filling Station Employees, cited to 
appear before committee, discussed with committee 
jurisdictional rights of their own and other unions, 
out of which grew an agreement to hold a confer- 
ence between representatives of all organizations 
involved to define their respective rights, to avoid 
all infractions in the future. 

Reports of Unions—Culinary Workers remind 
trade unionists of the unfair conditons still pre- 
vailing in all Foster’s lunch places and White 
Log Taverns, and urge them to refrain from pat- 
ronizing them; called attention to fair attitude of 
Judge Lazarus in ruling on peaceful picketing 
cases; also called attention to list of alleged 
organizations guilty of subversive activities. Elec- 
trical Workers No. 6, and also Local No. 151, 
have made donations to Junior Union of Boys and 
Girls, Local No. 180, and indorse the A. F. of L. 
program for education of the youth of members 
of organized labor. Warehousemen report prog- 
ress in their endeavors for improvement of work- 
ing conditions. Machinists No. 68 are still on 
strike in marine shops and shipyards. Operating 
Engineers No. 64 have started a campaign to 
secure a new agreement with the laundries in this 
city. Pastemakers are continuing their campaign 
against West Coast and Fresno macaroni com- 
panies which are unfair to them. Elevator Oper- 
ators ask for demand for their union card when 
patronizing elevators in buildings. Laundry Driv- 
ers are conducting campaign to patronize union 
laundry drivers and have them make delivery of 
laundry to the individual homes. Boilermakers are 
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organizing mechanics in local shipyards to offset 
the activities of a local industrial union dual to 
them. Cracker Bakers request that all demand 
locally made crackers and cookies; are making 
progress and thank alf who are assisting. Barbers 
request assistance in organizing North Beach and 
Twenty-fourth street districts; no union shops are 
open on Sundays. The Longshoremen report that 
they have succeeded in establishing a standard 
load with the steamship companies in this port 
on one commodity which has been a cause of dif- 
ferences heretofore. Street Car Men, Division 
1004, will have a dance at Dreamland Rink March 
27 and 28. 

Trustees reported favorably on bills submitted 
and same were ordered paid. 

New Business—Referred to the executive com- 
mittee matter of the publication, “American 
Citizen.” 

Receipts, $365; expenditures, $459.11. 

Council adjourned at 9:15 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONELL, Secretary. 


Note. Demand the union label, card and button 
when making purchases or hiring labor or ser- 
vices. J. A. O’'C. 
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Glass Plant Strike Ends When 
Women Workers Gain Their Point 


More than 1500 employees of the Libby-Owen- 
Ford laminated glass plant became involved 
in a controversy originating in alleged discour- 
teous remarks made by two non-union girls to 
other employees. Twenty-four women refused to 
work with the non-unionists. The controversy 
spread until it closed the plant. The management 
offered to transfer the non-unionists to another 
shift. The 1500 employees approved the proposal 
and returned to work. 


Calls that come in are as 
important to you as the 
calls you place 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE 


Telephone service offers you “two-way” usefulness. 
It takes your messages, saving you endless incon- 
venience and hours of time. It also brings messages 
to you. “Your proposition is accepted”—“report 
for work tomorrow”—who knows what important 
tidings it may bear? 

There is a kind of telephone service just suited to 
your needs. A representative will be 
glad to give you full information. 


Telephone GArfield 9000 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
444 Bush Street 
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Clothing Workers 


By JENNIE MATYAS___ 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union is entertaining a distinguished guest this 
week. S. Yanofsky, renowned labor journalist, a 
devoted friend of the organization, and one time 
editor of the “Gerechtikeit,” is visiting San Fran- 
cisco. He will address the union’s weekly open 
forum meeting tomorrow (Saturday) morning at 
11:30 at union headquarters, 149 Mason street. 
His topic will be, “The Present Crisis in the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

Mr. Yanofsky is a keen analyst of labor prob- 
lems. He knows the American labor movement 
both as a student of labor and as an active par- 
ticipant in its affairs. He is a brilliant speaker. 
Friends of Mr. Yanofsky and members of the San 
Francisco labor movement are especially invited. 
The meeting will be free, open to the public, and 
questions and discussions will follow the address. 


The Saturday morning open forum meetings of 
the union are becoming’ a popular institution 
aniong members and friends of the I. L. G. W. U. 
The subjects under discussion at these weekly Sat- 
urday morning forums have included such popular 
topics as: “War—Can America Stay Out?”; ‘“Po- 
litical Symposium,” “Labor and the New Deal,” 
“Report of the American Federation of Labor,” 
“Unemployment Insurance,’ ‘Maintenance of 
Health for Workers,” “Relation of Dentistry to 
Every-Day Health,” “Women in Industry” and 
“Current Events.” 

The “Current Events” series has just begun. It 
will be interrupted Saturday morning for the meet- 
ing with Mr. Yanofsky, after which it will be re- 
sumed for several weeks. For a thorough perusal 
of labor and political news of the week from 
labor’s point of view, and for an understanding of 
the news behind the news, the I. L. G. W. U. is 
inviting all its members and friends to come to the 
tree Saturday morning open forum meetings. 


In addition to the Saturday morning forums the 
union will institute a monthly educational night, 
which will be devoted to discussions on timely 
subjects. These educational nights will be held at 
union headquarters on the last Thursday of the 
month. The first educational night of the series 
will be held on Thursday, March 26, at 7:30 p. m. 
The subject to be discussed will be, “Dictatorships 
Around the World: Can America Maintain Her 
Freedom?” The speaker will be Bert Leech. Fol- 
lowing the discussion there will be dancing and 
refreshments interspersed with discussions of the 
topic of the evening. The trade union public is 
cordially invited to attend. 


On Saturday night, March 21, 1936, there will be 
a theater party for members of the I. L. G. W. U., 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Millinery 
Workers, and the Furriers. The unions have 
hought out the house for that night to see the 
Theater Union produce “Black Pit,” a labor play 
that presents the struggle of mine workers to 
organize a labor union in the face of the corpora- 
tion dominated company union. After the perform- 
ance the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union will have an “after-theater” party at its 
headquarters, in honor of the actors and the 
Theater Union. All those who attend the perform- 
ance will be guests of the I. L. G: W. U. There 
will be dancing and refreshments until the wee 
hours of the morning. 


The I. L. G. W. U. is also conducting more 
extensive educational work. On Tuesday nights 
there is a class in the “History of American Civ- 
ilization,” by Charles and Mary Beard. The class 
is conducted by a very able member of the staff 
of the School for Social Studies, Dir. Meyer Cohen. 


LABOR CLARION 


On Monday nights there is a class in “Art and 
Labor” at the San Francisco Museum of Art, con- 
ducted by the curator of the San Francisco Art 
Museum, Dr. Grace M. Morely. This class is end- 
ing this coming Monday night, but the inspiring 
leadership of Dr. Morely will long be remembered 
by those fortunate enough to have spent these six 
weeks under her guidance in art. 

Following the termination of the class in art and 
labor, the educational department of the union will 
organize a class in public speaking. Members of 
the labor movement are cordially invited to join 
this class, as they are welcome to participate in 
any other of our social or educational activities. 

Shortly, with the weather becoming favorable, 
the educational department will again institute its 
Sunday morning beach breakfasts, hikes and other 
outdoor activities. 


These activities of the educational department 
of the I. L. G. W. U. bring our members closer 
together. We like to play together, as we like to 
work together, as we like to build our organization 
together. Our organization work brings backward 
shops into the union, and our educational work 
keeps them going forward to greater victories. 

ee 
CALIFORNIA PENSION LAW 


California’s setup for the administration of old 
age pensions has been approved by the federal 
government, Governor Merriam stated on Satur- 
day last. Mrs. Mellie C. Ford, statistician of the 
State Department of Social Welfare, brought the 
word back from Washington, he said. 

———__ @—____——_ 
FIREPROOFED LUMBER 

A new process for fireproofing wood has just 
been announced. In approving it, Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., reports that lumber treated by 
the new process can be worked easily, takes paint 
and varnish and seems equal to untreated wood 
but is so fire-resistant that it stands as a barrier 
against fire and prevents its passage. 

ee Se 

RESENT CLASSIFICATION AS REDS 

Considerable indignation was expressed at last 
Friday’s meeting of the Labor Council when dele- 
gates read excerpts from “The American Citizen,” 
a red-baiting publication published in San Rafael, 
in which several unions affiliated with the Council 
were designated as “communistic.” The somewhat 
heated remarks of these delegates in denying the 
charge were cut short by a motion referring the 
matter to the executive committee for investiga- 
tion. The publication, which has received men- 
tion heretofore in the Labor Clarion, announces 
that it is “published in order that fascism may 
not become necessary to prevent communism being 
a reality.” However, many believe that it is pub- 
lished solely in the interest of those whose object 
is to inaugurate a fascistic state. 


EVERY THING 


FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 
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Carmen 1004 to Stage 
Four-Ring Fun Circus 


All entertainment-loving San Franciscans, and 
especially friends of organized labor, will be inter- 
ested in the coming two-day Mardi Gras celebra- 
tion being arranged by Carmen’s Union No. 1004 
for the nights of March 27 and 28 at Dreamland 
Auditorium. 


In place of the usual annual dance affairs gen- 
erally presented by bodies of this kind, the Car- 
men promise a real big four-ring circus of fun. 

Already engaged for the dancing part of the 
program is Val Valenti with his famous dance 
band. At present Fanchon & Marco entertainers 
are being added to put real vaudeville punch and 
entertainment class to the big show. Radio stars 
in person will be headed by Buddha of KFRC, 
who promises to show the gatherings each night 
just how they put on their amateur show in the 
studios. By way of novelty a public wedding is 
being planned. 

The hall is being decorated in typical carnival 
style, and all around the place will be side-show 
attractions, such as country stores and other fun 
spots to add to the evening’s fun. 

The affair this year is one that will have a gen- 
eral appeal throughout the city, and everyone is 
invited. With general admission set at 25 cents, 
a crowd of thousands is assured for each evening. 
Already the seat sale is well into the hundreds, 
with tickets available from all union members. 
Box seat arrangements are to be provided for 
those who may want their own reserved section 
during the evening at slightly increased rates, but 
these are limited in number, and the suggestion 
is made that those who intend to take boxes for 
the two evenings get them now. Further details 
of the show will be given in these columns next 
week. 

ee ee 


TELEVISION IN OPERATION 


Service on a commercial long distanec tele- 
phone and television line was begun between Ber- 
lin and Leipzig at the opening of the Leipzig fair 


on March 1. The start of communications fol- 


lowed extensive tests made by the federal post 
office over a cable about 247 miles long. 


GOOD FOOD 


Enjoy It Day or Night Open All Night 


HENRY’S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR ST., Corner of Turk 
3036 76TH ST., Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4TH ST., Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 


TAILORS 


Kelleher & Browne 


716 MARKET STREET 


PIONEER UNION TAILORS 
FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS 


UNION MEN 
Be Consistent — Demand the 
UNION LABEL 
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NERA SETS ESA ERE ata 


Twelve 


Company Towns Foes of Freedom, 
Declares First Lady of Land 


Opposition to company towns as sapping the 
workers’ ability to think, plan and act for them- 
selves is expressed by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in an article written expressly for the “United 
Mine Workers’ Journal,” official organ of the 
United Mine Workers of America. : 

Mrs. Roosevelt says that she believes wives of 
workingmen should do all in their power to abolish 
company towns and company stores. “No matter 
how good the employers’ intention may be, the 
ultimate result is bad when people are not free to 
develop themselves,” she writes. 

In her article the President’s wife said: 

“After the Napoleonic wars it was found that 
Europe was overrun with itinerant peddlers be- 
cause soldiers who were discharged had spent so 
many years in the army under direction that they 
really could not organize themselves into any kind 
of existence where initiative and management were 
necessary. 

“Much the same thing, it seems to me, occurs 
when human beings live for too long a time in 
company towns, whether they be mining towns 
or mill towns. The mere fact that they have no 
choice as to where and how they will live, that 
they have no real choice as to where they will 
buy, destroys initiative. 

“If the employer is interested he may provide 
a certain amount of recreation, some extra educa- 
tional facilities, but the mere fact that these are 
given and not planned for and arranged by the 
workers themselves does in the long run a harm- 
ful thing, until gradually this type of life saps the 
people’s initiative. 

“It seems to me that the wives of the working- 
men should do all within their power to do away 
with what is ordinarily known as the company 
town and the company store. They should come 
together in a group and consult as to what they 
can do to help the community as a whole by 
realizing that their value as human beings is to 
develop their own personalities and make their 
own special contribution to society, and that chil- 
dren and grown people should be allowed to plan 
their own lives and do the things which give them 
satisfaction. They should try to get the school to 
help in doing this, not only for the children but 
for themselves. They should try to make the pat- 
tern of their own lives rather than to let it be 
made for them.” 

as 


Union-labeled Fire Apparatus 


In Use at Alexandria, Virginia 

The fire department of Alexandria, Va., of which 
George Washington was once a volunteer mem- 
ber, has become the first in the world to have 
union-labeled fire-fighting machinery. 

Four gigantic pumpers and a hook and ladder 
truck, all prominently stenciled with the union 
label of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, were delivered to the city, subjected to rigor- 
ous tests and, after being pronounced mechanically 
perfect, placed in service. 

The equipment was manufactured by the Amer- 
ican LaFrance Corporation, which has had an 
agreement with the machinists for years. This is 
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WE ALWAYS UNDERSELL 


William W. Hansen - - - - 
Dan F. McLaughlin - - - - 
Geo. J. Asmussen - : - T 
Established July, 1882 
1086 VAN NESS AVE. SO. at Twenty-second St. 
New Funeral Home‘and Chapel 
Telephone Mission 0276 


Manager 
President 
Secretary 


LABOR CLARION 


the first time, however, that any city has de- 
manded fire engines bearing the union label. A 
clause specifying that the label must be used was 
in the contract the City Council made with the 
company. 

Alexandria, located across the Potomac River 
from the national capital, is populated largely by 
wage-earners—government employees and railroad 
workers. E. C. Davison, general secretary-treas- 
urer of the machinists, is mayor. 

a eee 
LONGSHOREMEN TO ORGANIZE 

It is announced by the International Longshore- 
men’s Association’s branch office in Jacksonville, 
Fla., that local port workers are determined to 
organize effectively to improve their lot. It is said 
that longshoremen in organized Southern ports 
get 65 to 90 cents an hour, while the same firms 
pay Jacksonville men as low as 25 cents and 35 
cents an hour. Seventy-five per cent of the na- 
tion’s ports are now organized, according to union 
officials. Local organization is progressing rapidly, 
and through effective organization it is believed 
the lot of the workers in Jacksonville can be ma- 
terially improved without serious difficulty. 

——————_&—_____ 


Witness to Tampa Mob Killing 
Ends Life by Leap From Window 


Police Sergeant H. Carl Tompkins of Tampa, 
Fla., prosecution witness in the mob flogging 
death case of Joseph Shoemaker, jumped to his 
death from a third-floor hospital window on Feb- 
ruary 27, W. D. Bush, acting chief of police, said 
the death, the second since an investigation of 
the mob murder began, “undoubtedly was a sui- 
cide.” Tompkins was receiving treatment at the 
hospital for, an infected leg. 

Tompkins was on duty as desk sergeant on the 
evening of last November 30 when Joseph Shoe- 
maker and two companions were questioned by 
police about “communistic actiyities.’ Immedi- 
ately after their release the three were taken by a 
mob to a wooded section, beaten, tarred and 
feathered. Shoemaker died, the others recovered. 
The victims of the mob had been active in work- 
ers’ organizations in Tampa. 

Ten persons, including former Police Chief R. G. 
Titsworth and six members of the Police Depart- 
ment, have beer indicted in the case. 

Robert Farris of Tampa, who was questioned 
on reports that he was one of the mob, was found 
dead in his automobile while the grand jury was 
investigating the case. A coroner’s verdict said he 
took his own life with carbon monoxide gas. 

William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, threatened that the 1936 conven- 
tion of the Federation would be removed from 
Tampa unless those responsible for the killing of 
Shoemaker were punished. 

ee 

Political campaigns may come and go but the 

union label drive goes on forever. 


Pompeii Macaroni Factory, Inc. 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Braneh: 501 FRANKLIN ST. Phone LAkeside 1246 
RT 8T. 


The EVANGELINE 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
Weekly Rates: $7.00 to $9.00 INCLUDES MEALS 
44 McALLISTER STREET 
MAJOR CAROLINE ANTRIM, Manager 


LABOR TEMPLE CASH GROCERY 


UNION STORE 


2947 SIXTEENTH ST. - Opp. Labor Temple 
“JOE” RUDIGER, Proprietor Phone HEmlock 6231 
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Silicosis and Health Hazards 
Subjects of Proposed Ordinance 


Under the provisions of a proposed health ordi- 
nance submitted to City Attorney O’Toole by 
Health Director Geiger municipal regulation oi 
working conditions in factories and mercantile 
establishments is contemplated for San Francisco. 

The proposed ordinance would provide that 
the health director would have authority to deny 
factory, workshop or store proprietors a required 
“certificate of sanitation” where conditions of ven- 
tilation, lighting or cleanliness were considered 
unsatisfactory. 

The ordinance would place no further burden on 
taxpayers, Geiger said, as inspection fees would 
pay the cost. Penalties would be a fine up to $500 
and a jail sentence up to 100 days. Establishments 
could be ordered vacated after a hearing. 

Declaring state laws on the subject “antiquated” 
and “without teeth,” Geiger asserted a city ordi- 
nance is imperative to prevent silicosis and elimi- 
nate other health hazards. 

“Labor and business would benefit,” he de- 
clared. “Labor would be assured decent working 
conditions and fair employers would be guarded 
against unfair competition.” 

Se 
ON SAN MATEO UNFAIR LIST 


The Associated Oil ‘Company and all its prod- 
ucts have been placed on the “We Don’t Patron- 
ize” list of the San Mateo County Central Labor 
Council. This action was taken at the request of 
the Filling Station Employees’ Union. 

——————S 
ROLLING MILL WORKERS STRIKE 


Operations of the Eastern Rolling Mills in Bal- 
timore, Md., were brought to a standstill by a 
strike of 1100 employees. The strike was in pro- 
test against a 12 per cent pay cut. 

aS SS 
BAN ON ALIEN ACTORS URGED 


The proposal to restrict the entry of alien actors 
and musicians into the United States except on 
a reciprocal basis with foreign countries was urged 
before the House Immigration Committee by 
Elizabeth Hoeppel of the Grand Opera Artists’ 
Association, New York City. It was pointed out 
that this phraseology sounded much like the lan- 
guage in trade agreements covering wheat, 
potatoes and other commodities. Miss Hoeppel 
retorted that it didn’t make much difference 
whether singers and musicians were classed with 
lemons, potatoes or cabbages, so long as there 
was a “fair exchange.” 


The Rochester Clothing Co. 


Established 1906 
Union Hours - - - - Union Clerks 
CORNER MISSION AND THIRD 
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Union-made Clothing, Furnishings and Hats 
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COMPANY 


Complete Home Furnishers 


ON EASY TERMS 
17th and Mission Streets 
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BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


HERMAN’S HATS 
Union Made 
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Near 20th Street 


